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A PLAN FOR DEVELOPING A SPELLING 
CONSCIOUSNESS 



HERBERT G. LULL 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 



In teaching spelling we have recognized the importance of 
developing (i) accurate sense imagery (especially visual imagery) 
and motor habituation in writing the words, which finally results 
in automatic spelling; (2) a spelling consciousness, which leads the 
pupil to detect his own errors in spelling; and (3) a desire for good 
spelling, which results in the careful use of the rules of spelling, 
other known forms of the words to be spelled, and the dictionary. 
Methods have been devised to secure automatic speUing, but little 
has been done to develop conscious spelhng and a desire for good 
spelling. Of course, one is not a good speller until his spelhng is 
reduced to habits requiring little, if any, conscious direction. But 
conscious direction, coupled with a desire for good spelling, is 
needed in initiating and making secure correct spelling habits. 

By spelling consciousness I mean that consciousness which 
helps one to detect and correct one's misspelled words and not to 
misspell the same words again. In practical life, use is the test of 
good spelhng. That person is a good speller who can spell the 
ordinary words which he needs to use in his letter and composition 
writing and who doubts the words he cannot spell and ascertains 
the correct spelling before writing. That person is on the way 
toward good speUing who has developed a spelhng consciousness, 
i.e., who doubts the spelhng of the words he ought to doubt and 
who checks up his spelhng by such means as other known forms 
of the words doubted, the rules of spelling, and the dictionary, 
without referring to these sources repeatedly for the spelhng of the 
same words. 

The choice of words. — -That pupils ought to be able to spell auto- 
matically all common words used by them in their composition and 
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letters is generally accepted, but what other words, if any, they 
should be able to spell automatically is not well established. There 
is, without doubt, a distinguishable difference between the number 
of words used by the child in his composition writing and the num- 
ber he would use if he were made familiar with the spelling of more 
words. If the pupil were required to spell the common words 
used in his spoken vocabulary as well as in his reading, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the increase in his written vocabulary 
would be accelerated ? But, first of all, the pupil should master 
the spelUng of those words which he uses frequently in his compo- 
sitions, and these may be supplemented by words chosen from his 
oral and reading vocabularies. All technical words which he needs 
to write in connection with his history, geography, science, arith- 
metic, etc., should be learned in connection with the lessons in those 
branches. Moreover, all teachers in all branches requiring com- 
position should be constantly on the alert to secure good spelling in 
the common words used. Accurate individual lists should be 
compiled from the misspelled words as they occur in the pupil's 
written lessons in history, geography, etc., and these lists should 
not be abandoned until they are reasonably well mastered. This 
work should all be done in the time allotted to the teaching of the 
several branches.' 

However, experience seems to show that words selected for 
spelling exclusively on this plan, although better than the tradi- 
tional compilation of the old spelling-book, needs supplementing 
by more inclusive word-lists and by regular exercises in spelling. 
For the work of the regular spelling periods it would be a good plan 
to have the pupils spell in sentences the words of the graded lists 
found in Franklin W. Jones's Concrete Investigation of the Material 
of English Spelling, and also by the words of Ayres's"" lists not found 
in Jones's. These lists are very important, because they have been 
made up from a large collection of misspelled words used by children 
in a large number of school systems, and the Jones lists are especially 
important because they have been graded. 

' Suzzallo, The Teaching of Spelling, pp. 15-29. 

' Leonard P. Ayres, A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling. 
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Automatic spelling. — Words should usually be spelled in sen- 
tences, because that is the way that children as well as grown-ups 
usually use spelling. Moreover, when the pupil learns to compose 
well, his attention must not be centered upon the spelling of words. 
He must keep up with his thought, even at the risk of misspelhng 
words. The spelling test of the composition is a test of the pupil's 
spelUng habits. It follows then that his spelling should have 
approximately the same speed as his writing. The average writing 
speed of a class should be determined and used in a plan similar to 
that of the "Courtis Standard," "Folder B. Series S." Better 
still, the average speed of the upper and lower halves of grades as 
determined by Frank N. Freeman could be used and modified to 
suit the needs of the particular class. Freeman's standard writing 
speeds are shown in the following table: 

Average Speed of Upper and Lower Halves of Grades m Ali. the Schools 

Investigated* 

(The figures in the table represent the average number of letters written 
per minute) 





School Grade 




II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


vn 


VIII 


Average of upper half 


3S-4 
30-6 
24.4 


47-7 
43-8 
37-4 


56.2 
Si-2 
43-4 


64.9 
59-1 
49-9 


69. 2 
62.8 
S2.8 


73-4 

67.9 

S8.S 


77.8 
730 




Average of lower half 







* Frank N. Freeman, "Handwriting," Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society for tie Study of 
Education, Part I, p. 63. 



Conscious spelling.— So far our discussion follows the best 
practice of the present time. Our plan is different only in proposing 
in addition to present practice a scheme for developing a more 
accurate spelling consciousness. 

When the spelling sentences have been written, each pupil 
should be required (i) to mark each word, the spelling of which he 
doubts; (2) as far as possible he should test the validity of his 
doubts by known means outside of the dictionary, finally checking 
up all doubted words by using the dictionary; and (3) he should 
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write all of the misspelled words which he has thus detected cor- 
rectly spelled in separate lists; (4) at this point the pupils' papers 
should be exchanged, the teacher spelling all words and the pupils 
marking those found to be misspelled on the papers; and, finally, 
(s) when the papers are returned to their owners, the additional 
misspelled words discovered should be added to their individual 
lists. 

The pupil's sentence spelling should be scored by the teacher 
on the basis of the correctness of his doubts as well as upon the 
number of words spelled correctly. Until a scientific determination 
can be made, the spelling of words correctly and doubting correctly 
should be each scored on the basis of 100 per cent. The pupils 
should be scored down (i) for doubting words spelled correctly and 
(2) for not doubting words spelled incorrectly. 

Portions, at least, of the several individual lists formed in con- 
nection with the sentence spelling above described should go back 
into the general class lists to be spelled over again. How many, or 
whether all, of the words of these individual lists should be spelled 
again and again by the whole class is difiicult to determine in the 
absence of the concrete situation. To say that only those words 
missed in common by the pupils should make up the class lists 
would be to undervalue the effectiveness of repetition in forming 
spelling habits. On the other hand, to keep all the members of the 
class spelling certain words until no one misspelled them would 
be wasting time for the good spellers. It seems important, there- 
fore, that emphasis should be placed upon individual spelling in 
connection with class spelling and that a reasonable amount of 
repetition should be provided in spelling words correctly. The 
individual lists should be used by the pupils at all times when 
checking up the words of their compositions, and the teacher 
should be on the alert to make this work effective. 

The desire for good spelling. — Every opportunity should be 
seized to develop the pupil's desire for good spelling. The teacher's 
insistence upon a reasonably high standard of spelling efficiency 
should develop the pupil's desire for good spelling. Any method 
which causes the pupil to be attentive to the correctness of his 
spelling and which stimulates a pride in spelling correctly is helpful. 
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The school paper in which the pupil's compositions appear, his 
compositions that are read by his classmates, or his letters to friends 
who are known to have pride in good spelUng, all give good oppor- 
tunities for developing a spelling consciousness and a desire for 
good spelling. It is asserted also by a number of teachers that the 
use of a tj^ewriter in writing compositions leads to carefulness in 
spelling. 

As I close the writing of this plan, an investigation made by 
Mr. W. H. McFarland, of the University of Iowa, comes to my 
attention. The investigation is in the form of a test to determine 
the "Relation between Spelhng Judgment and Spelling Abihty."' 
A number of spelUng tests were given, using the following plan: 

If you are positive you are spelling a word right, mark after it (P) ; if you 
are fairly positive, mark it (F) ; if you are doubtful, mark it (D) ; or if you are 
sure you cannot spell the word or are spelling it wrong, mark it (X) . 

On the basis of the results of the test the writer concludes : 

A chUd does not usually know when he can spell a word and when he 
cannot. Too many words marked (P) and (F) are misspelled to warrant the 
statement that what one needs in spelling is a conscience and a dictionary. 
The percentage of words marked (D) or (X) is so large that it should be 
sufficient argument against taking any chances of spelling words so marked. 
Here the conscience and the dictionary apply. At the risk of overrepetition, 
it should be pointed out again that to say when one is not sure of the spelling 
of a word he should look it up, is a different thing from saying that one's 
judgment as to the correctness of spelling is even remotely reliable. 

So great a percentage of the misspelled words occur when the pupil is 
positive he is spelling them correctly that the "conscience and dictionary" 
scheme cannot be relied upon. In the case of the university students where 
51 . 7 per cent of the misspelled words were marked (P), it is evident that their 
spelling can be improved only by drill on the specific words, during the spelling 
of which their conscience forsakes them. 

Mr. McFarland's experiment is an interesting one, but I cannot 
agree that the results of the experiment justify his conclusions. For 
example, if a large part of the incorrectly spelled words were 
checked as doubtful by the students, how can it be said that other 
incorrectly spelled words not doubted proves that one's judgment 
as to the correct spelling of words is not "even remotely rehable" ? 

' Midland Schools, A Journal of Education, September, 1916, pp. 19-21. 
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The fact that the university students marked (P) 51.7 per cent of 
misspelled words only shows, if it shows anything, that a spelling 
consciousness was not developed in the students when they first 
learned to misspell these words and that years of incorrect spelling 
habits have increased the difficulty for a spelling consciousness to 
effect the desired changes. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the pupils of the Iowa City Academy marked (P) only 
25 . 6 per cent of the misspelled words, the eighth and seventh grades 
of the Iowa City Grammar School marked (P) 32.8 per cent and 
34 per cent, respectively, of the misspelled words, while the sixth 
and fifth grades of the University Elementary School marked (P) 
only 37.7 per cent and 16.2 per cent, respectively, of the misspelled 
words. These figures seem to show that a spelling consciousness 
is effective and that it is more effective with the pupils of the 
lower schools than with the students of the university. 

Again, the use of the mark (F), although meaning that the 
pupils were "fairly positive" that they had spelled certain words 
correctly which in reality they had misspelled, really registers a 
doubt regarding the correct spelUng of those words, and all spelling 
of words thus marked would according to our plan be classed as 
doubtful and would therefore call for verification. The use of the 
marks (F), (D), and (X) express different degrees of doubt in the 
spelling of words. By summing up the percentages of the three 
degrees of doubt, we find that the fifth-grade pupils doubted cor- 
rectly 83.3 per cent of the misspelled words; those of the sixth 
grade, 61.25 P^r cent; those of the seventh grade, 66.5 per cent; 
those of the eighth grade, 67.2 per cent; those of the academy, 
74. 2 per cent; and those of the university, 48. 2 per cent. These 
percentages show, again, that the pupils of the lower schools were 
more accurate in their doubts in misspelled words than were the 
university students. Of course, the university students were better 
spellers than the pupils of the lower schools, but the figures seem 
to show that the spelhng consciousness of the former was not as 
effective- in helping them to detect misspelled words as was that 
of the latter. 

Again, the writer's conclusion that, because the spelling con- 
sciousness was not on the whole accurate in the single tests given 
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it cannot therefore be made effective in improving spelling, seems 
a bit hasty, for a lack of accuracy in spelling consciousness would 
certainly suggest a need for its improvement. 

If critical conscious processes are not important in forming 
correct spelling habits, it is an exception to what is generally held 
to be the relation of conscious direction to habit formation. 

Careful use of our plan for developing a spelling consciousness, 
checked up by frequent standard spelling tests, should determine 
the value of a spelling consciousness and whether or not a spelling 
consciousness can be developed. 
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